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Playful ‘puppy 


Sophomore Pam Dickerson of Lindale takes a 
fall afternoon to romp with her pet—an 
8-month-old Siberian husky “King” who 
“knocks her over” when he stands on his hind 
legs. Dickerson, an elementary education 
major, says the gentle, black and white 
registered Artie sled dog “likes people and 


likes to ride in cars.” With three coats of fur, 
he withstands East Texas summers by either 
staying in the shade or indoors with aircondi¬ 
tioning. She had to leave him with her parents 
this fall when she moved into Holley Hall. 
[Staff photo by Denise McMullan] 
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computer that can play tic-tac-toe 
better than Paul Lynde of Holly¬ 
wood Squares. 


“Star Wars’’ androids aren’t 
yet creaking around the campus, 
but data processing displays a 


can x' out computer 


Actually the competitive ma¬ 
chine has lost more times than it 
has won, human beings taking 
1,861 victories over the com¬ 
puter’s 1,236 wins. Computer vs. 
persons has produced 1,559 ties. 

When a person plays tic-tac-toe 
with this IBM 370, he feels he is 
playing with the computer when 
actually he is playing with who¬ 
ever programed it, said data 
processing instructor Leslie Grif¬ 
fin. 

It seems that the computer 
would always win, but it is also 
programed to lose part of the 
time. Griffin said. 

Students or faculty may use the 
computer in data processing, 
including the tic-tac-toe player, 
Griffin said. 

The tic-tac-toe game was pro¬ 
gramed by Merrill Cantrell, com¬ 
puter programer, about one year 
ago. The computer itself was 
purchased two years ago. Other 
programs have been done by 
students. 


A person who wishes to use the 
computer needs to know only 
basic and simple things about 
computers. 

The IBM 370 also serves as a 
tool for students in the data 
processing program. It has a main 
storage display which aids stu¬ 
dents in learning to use com¬ 
puters. 

The computer never makes 
mistakes. The only possibility of 
mistake is one made by the 
programer. 

At present, the IBM 370 does 
the school payroll and in the 
future will be used as an aid in 
counseling by listing all the 
colleges in the United States and 
transferability of courses from 
TJC. 

Computers in the data proces¬ 
sing department are available 
between 7 a.m. and 9 p.m. in 
Technology 205. 


Senate to back 
2-day blood drive 


First of two campus blood 
drives for Shriner’s Burns Insti¬ 
tute in Galveston will be from 8 
a.m.-4 p.m. Wednesday and 
Thursday in the Student Center 
Lounge and Pirtle Technology 
building. 

Stewart Blood Bank will con¬ 
duct this Student Senate spon¬ 
sored drive and another in the 
spring, said Student Activities 
Director Billy Jack Doggett. 

Any eligible student between 
17 and 66 years of age may donate 
blood. If there is any question of 
eligibility Stewart Blood Bank 
personnel will carefully check the 
student. Blood pressure and 
temperature are checked and a 
blood test is given. 

The blood bank sets a minimum 
weight requirement of 110 
pounds. Students on high blood 
pressure or diabetic medication 
cannot donate, says a Stewart 
Blood Bank representative. 

Doggett considers this a “tre¬ 
mendously worthy cause’’ be¬ 
cause the hospital is free to any 
child with burns. Anyone who 
knows of a burned child can notify 
a Shriner and free transportation 
and treatment will be arranged 
for the child. 

In the past four years TJC has 
donated 1,733 pints of blood to 
the hpspital. Last year TJC do¬ 
nated 792 pints—the most given 
by any college in the state. 

“I don’t know of any other 
college in the nation that has 
given as much blood as TJC,’’ 
Doggett said. 

8-pager hits 
boxes Thursday, 
Friday morning 

Today’s issue of the TJC News 
is the first eight-page paper to be 
published under the new copy 
circulation of 2,500. 

Eight-page papers printed on 
newsprint are distributed Thurs¬ 
day afternoon and Friday morn¬ 
ing. 

Four-page papers will be print¬ 
ed on bookstock and distributed 
Thursday morning and afternoon. 

“Printing eight-page papers 
increases the workload for the 
TJC News staff,” said co-editor 
Brenda Hooker. “But being able 
to put a larger variety of news into 
the paper will make the extra 
work worth it.” 

Changing to a Friday distri¬ 
bution date for eight-page papers 
was the “only way” for the staff 
to meet printing deadlines, she 
said. 


TJC donated 455 pints last fall 
and 337 last spring. The goal for 
this fall is 475 pints. Competition 
will be in four divisions on 
campus to help motivate students 
to give blood, Doggett said. 

Trophies will be awarded to 
first place winners in the fratern¬ 
ity division, sorority division, 
religious centers and a newly 
added independent division. 

Baptist Student Union won 
religious centers division last year 
with 22 pints. Delta Upsilon won 
fraternity division with 77 pints 
while Sans Souci won sorority 
division with 172 pints. 

“Students recognizing the 
need for blood” is one reason 
that contributed to the success of 
the blood drives at TJC. 

Students will want to donate 
their blood knowing that it “goes 
to places like Shriner’s hospital 
that is dedicated to free service 
and healing of burned victims,” 
Doggett commented. “Because of 
the free service all blood received 
by the hospital must be donat¬ 
ed.” 

Homecoming 
to be earlier 
than in past 

Homecoming will be earlier 
than usual this year to avoid 
conflicts with deer hunting season 
and to avoid cold weather. 

The board of directors of the 
TJC Ex-Students Association has 
planned Oct. 29 as Homecoming. 

The annual Homecoming bon¬ 
fire will kick off the festivities on 
Friday. A downtown parade, re¬ 
ception, barbecue luncheon and 
campus tours guided by the 
Apache Belles will be climaxed by 
the TJC-Navarro football game at 
7:30 p.m., Oct. 29, in Rose 
Stadium. 

Usually held in November, 
Homecoming may never have 
been this early, said Director of 
Student Activities Billy Jack Dog¬ 
gett. “We hope for better weath¬ 
er than last year.” 

Preparations for Homecoming 
have already begun, as organiza¬ 
tions are selecting Homecoming 
Queen nominees and fraternities 
have begun gathering wood for 
the bonfire. 

“Spirit Week will be held again 
this year, beginning Oct. 24,” 
Doggett said. Spirit Week was 
revived last year after a lag of 
several seasons and will be under 
the same format this year with 
hall and dorm decorations, 
dances and contests. 
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See page 8. 
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Ground might be handy, 
but a trash can is dandy 


“Dispose of properly’’ means to throw away 
trash in designated places such as trash cans. 
It doesn’t mean to toss trash out the car 
window or dump it on the ground. 

The campus is constantly cluttered with 
trash, especially in the Gentry parking lot. 
Quick food restaurants’ bags and cups lie 
around waiting for a custodian to pick them up. 

The custodians’ job is to sweep and clean 
buildings. They are not paid to pick up trash 
carelessly thrown down by students. 

Trash cans are near enough for a slight walk 
to dispose of trash. 

But many students apparently think they are 
just too far away. After a quick look around to 
make sure no one is watching,, they toss trash 
out the car window. ' 

The college provides nine trash cans near 
three parking lots, two at the front of the 
Student Lounge, one at the front of Jenkins 
Hall and three at the back, six are at the front 
of the Teepee, one at the front of Technology 
Building, one at the front of Hudnall Planetar¬ 
ium, one between Jenkins Hall and Potter Hall 
and one between Jenkins Hall and Vaughn 


Library. 

In addition to these are three large trash 
containers in which the trash is stored until it is 
picked up. They are in the faculty parking lot 
and the maintenance parking lot. 

Another problem concerning trash on cam¬ 
pus is newspaper dispensing boxes filled with 
garbage. 

These boxes provided by the Student Senate 
are to make the TJC News easily accessible on 
campus. Now journalism students have to 
clean out these boxes every time they 
distribute papers. 

Last spring the Senate sponsored a clean-up 
week when organizations combed the campus 
picking up trash. 

But students shouldn’t wait for an official 
clean up week. Everyone should pitch in and do 
a small share to keep the grounds free of 
excess trash. Walk a few more steps and throw 
trash away. 

“Keep America Beautiful’’ in the college’s 
case should be changed to “Keep TJC 
Beautiful.’’ 



APACHES 


Fleetwood rocks on in top spot 

By Haven DeLay 


Even if it's not law— 
cyclists need helmets 


Fleetwood Mac is one of the top 
groups in America. 

In the Rock Awards the group 
won best rock personality and an 
award from the American Heart 
Association for whom they did a 
benefit. Their latest LP, 
“Rumours,” won best album of 
the year. 

In a February ’77 article in “Hi 
Fidelity” magazine J. Rockwell 
explains songs in the “Rumours” 
album were written by members 
in the group about recent expe¬ 
riences in their lives. 

Members of the present group 
include Mick Fleetwood on drums 
and percussion, John McVie on 
bass, Lindsay Buckingham on 
guitar and vocals, Stevie Nicks on 
vocals and Christine McVie play¬ 
ing keyboards, systhesizer and 
singing vocals. 

Nicks proved to be one of the 
group’s greatest assets with her 
two hits “Dreams” and “Rhian- 
non.” She enlivens the stage with 
costumes appropriate to the 
songs and dancing. There is an 
admirable, sexy quiver in her 
voice. 

The band formed in 1967 
consisted of Peter Green, Fleet- 
wood, Jeremy Spencer and later 
McVie. Danny Kirwan joined in 
1968. The group that emerged 
became one of the most popular 
groups in Britain, according to 
“Hi Fidelity”. 

In 1970 the first setback hit. 
Green left the group suddenly. It 
is not clearly understood whether 
it was because he “found reli¬ 
gion” or suffered a nervous 
breakdown. 


Christine then joined the group 
when they decided they needed a 
fuller sound. With her talent, she 
should have joined sooner. 

The second setback came when 
Spencer disappeared and later 
became inactive. 

Filling the gap was Bob Welch, 
a talented songwriter and onstage 
spokesman. 

Later on Kirwan was fired. Bob 
Weston and Dave Walker joined 
the group. They came forth with 
“Penguin,” one of the band’s 
weaker offerings. Walker was 
then fired. 

In 1973 Fleetwood needed a 
rest. The group’s manager con¬ 
tended that he had rights to their 
name because he had already 
made touring plans. So he pro¬ 
duced a fake “Fleetwood Mac” 
using five totally unknown musi¬ 
cians to complete the tour. The 
real group won a court battle for 
rights to their name. The result of 
the prank was a mass of lawsuits 
and refunds, wrote Rockwell. 

Buckingham-Nicks was a fold 
rocking duo. Fleetwood persuad¬ 
ed them to join. 

They produced the LP “Fleet- 
wood Mac” which a year after its 
release rose to No. 1 on the 
charts. 

College students’ reaction to 
their music shows why Fleetwood 
Mac is No. 1. 

Freshman Rosemary McGov¬ 
ern of Houston found their con¬ 
cert “very relaxing but exciting.” 

Freshman Diane Roberts of 
Houston saw the group perform 
in Austin at Sunday Break II. 
“They set the atmosphere perfect 
for ‘Rhiannon’ and Stevie Nicks 


was perfect for the song,” she 
says. 

The performance at Sunday 
Break II included other well 
known groups such as Chicago, 
Fire Fall and the Steve Miller 
Band. 

“They were the last group out 
of eight to perform. You could 
feel the anticipation in the air,” 
Roberts added. 

Fleetwood has persevered. 
They did not let the setbacks stop 
them. Hopefully the present five 
will remain together. They have 
their chance for stability and a 
style in performance that is hard 
to match. 


By Mahir Muhammad 

Motorcyclists on campus are 
among the growing millions of 
Americans who ride motorcycles 
to work and school or for just 
plain fun. 

Motorcycles are economical 
and learning to ride is easy but 
without proper handling and good 
safety precautions they can be 
dangerous. 


.In 1976, Tyler had 73 motor¬ 
cycle accidents, 49 injuries and 
one fatality. In 1977 from January 
thru June, Tyler had 26 motor¬ 
cycle accidents, 20 injuries and no 
fatalities, said SGT. Gerald Hay¬ 
den of Tyler Police Department. 

Motorcyclists should be espe¬ 
cially aware of road conditions—a 
patch of gravel, oil slicks and wet 
spots, Tyler police officer Preston 
E. Christian said. 

“The motorcyclist must be on 
his toes at all times and practice 
depfensive driving, Hayden says. 
“In so many motorcycle acci¬ 
dents, the automobile driver says. 
‘I just didn’t see him’.” 

One of the most dangerous 
motorcyclists is the “traffic 
weaver.” He pulls in and out of 
traffic and causes distraction to 
other motorists. “He causes acci¬ 
dents,” said Christian. 

Slick roads are more dangerous 
to motorcyclists than they are to 
automobile drivers because he is 
riding only on two wheels, so he 
must constantly read the road, 
Hayden says. “Motorcyclists 
should also be aware of animals 
lying in the rpad.” 

Accidents and fatalities have 
been lower for the first six months 
this year than they were the first 
six months of last year. But there 
is speculation by Hayden as to 
whether more serious accidents 
or fatalities will rise since the 
passing of the new no helmet law. 

The new law allows motorcycl¬ 
ists ages 18 years and over to 
leave them crash helmets home if 
they want to risk riding without 
them. Young riders must still 
wear the protective headgear. 

“I believe that it will change 
the picture pretty radically and 
that we will have a lot more 
injuries in motorcycle accidents 
because the helmet did provide 
protection against head injuries. 

“I think it is significant how¬ 
ever that a lot of people still wear 
helmets. 1 think this is commend¬ 
able and real smart,” Hayden 
said. . 


TyUr Junior Coltege cNows 
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Wool, khaki accent 
autumn wardrobe 


Layered look 

Tyler freshman Vanessa 
Bartee is outfitted in a maroon 
two-piece suit of polyester 
gabardine and a stripe blouse 
and scarf tied into a hanky in 
her upper left pocket. [Staff 
photo by Bruce Jones] 


Fall combinations 

Frankston sophomore Evelyn Sweeney, left 
wears cocoa brown pants and a turtleneck 
sweater set off by a front-tie, short-sleeve 
jacket with rust, beige, brown and burnt 
orange stripes. 

Tyler freshman Kim Assunto dresses in beige 
swede cloth gauchos with a matching, hooded 
jacket. To accent her sporty outfit she adds a 
brown striped shirt. [Staff photos by Bruce 

Jones] 

Sewing expresses personality 

By Vanessa Bartee 


Students can save up to two- 
thirds the cost of clothes by 
sewing their own. 

With today’s high prices more 
and more students sew their own 
clothes. “Sewing today is more 
accepted. It’s almost considered 
an art,’’ says home economics 
instructor Cynthia Tindel. 

Tindel has 16 students in her 
costume design class and 17 in 
her textiles class. In teaching 
clothing construction Tindel pre¬ 
fers students who have no sewing 
experience because she “doesn’t 
have to break bad habits.’’ 

She requires her students to 
use a Vogue pattern according to 
the experience of the student.’’ A 
student with more experience 
would use a harder Vogue pat¬ 
tern,’’ she explained. 

Since top designers design 
Vogue patterns, they tend to be 
higher fashion. “They present a 
more refined design and contour 
finishing,’’ Tindel said. 

Newer materials such as khaki 
and corduroy are not difficult to 
sew on. The only tricky part is 
laying the nap the correct way for 
cutting, Tendel says. 

Two things to determine your 
pattern size are figure height or 
merely your body build and size 
including bust, hips and waist. 

Some tips for college girls to 
sew their own fall wardrobes are 
to use mix and matches. “Get one 
basic color and stick to it. Be sure 
to use fabrics that are easy to care 
for and that require a minimum of 
washing and ironing,’’ she said. 

Tindel has sewn about half of 
her wardrobe. She has made 
formals, woolen suits, jackets and 
some men’s clothing. 

Besides saving money, Tindel 
sews because “it lets me be 
creative and is a way to express 
myself.” 

A college woman can assure 
herself of an individual looking 
oiilfit Hv sewing it rather than 


buying it off the racks. Even if she 
chooses a popular pattern, she 
will probably never see it made 
up in the same fabric she uses. 


By Evelyn Sweeney 

Changing of the seasons brings 
a change in fashion. This year the 
emphasis in clothes is on soft and 
feminine lines and shapes, said 
home economics instructor, Cyn¬ 
thia Tindel. 

Staging a remarkable come¬ 
back is the dress. “The dress is 
definitely coming back,’’Tindel 
commented. “Women are tired of 
wearing pants all the time. The 
dress is a definite improvement.” 

Fabrics are in keeping with the 
softness of fashions. Popular 
fabrics include soft jerseys, wools 
and ultrasuedes. Corduroy and 
khaki are also big this year. 
Dominant colors this fall are 
“earth tones—dark greens, rust 
and burgandy—and some pur¬ 
ples,” she said. 

For casual wear, pants and 
shirts with jackets or sweaters are 
the best choice. “Jumpsuits and 
gauchos are very good—and pos¬ 
sibly skirts and tops.” 

“The basic dress is right for 
special occasions,” Tindel com¬ 
mented. The pants suit—pants, 
vest and coordinating jacket—al¬ 
so looks smart. 

While the “layered” look is not 
quite as popular, there will be 
some layering of shirts and 
sweaters. 

Styles for sweaters range from 
“the cowl to the crew neck and 
V-neck.” Drawstrings are very 
big in “both sweaters and 
shirts,’’she added. Sweaters are 
big, loose and “fuzzy.” Angora is 
the popular fabric this year for 
sweaters. 

Fur and suede will share top 
billing for coat fabrics. As for 
styles, “the trench coat is always 
a good choice.” 


A wise choice of accessories 
can add a special touch to a 
wardrobe. “Chains, bangles and 
scarves of all shapes and sizes are 
good.” The clutch purse is also a 
wise choice. Hats are a good 
addition for “some people.” 

Footwear is important for step¬ 
ping out in style. Boots are 
popular this year and are a very 
good choice. “Shoes are more 
classic for fall with higher and 
narrower heels,” she said. Casual 
shoes are “very sturdy.” Darker 
shoes are better choices than 
lighter colors for fall. 

Knee-high socks will be worn 
with pants and jeans, while 
hosiery tends to be “darker and 
patterned.” Tindel sees the re¬ 
turn of the seamed stocking as a 
fad, because most women will 
soon realize how much trouble it 
is to keep the seam straight. 

When shopping for clothes 
women must consider their fig¬ 
ures. Tall, thin women should 
choose clothes with lines “that 
create width, such as contrasting 
belts.” Gathers are reappearing 
and are “attractive on slim wom¬ 
en.” 

Short, plump women need a 
unified look. “Basically a solid, 
soft, dull color.” For the average 
figure, “anything goes.” 

To begin a wardrobe that will 
be fashionable for years to come 
“choose a basic color scheme and 
build around it. Choose clothes 
with simple, classic lines,” Tindel 
suggested. 

With a basic color in mind, 
choose separates—pants, shirts, 
jackets and skirts—that coordi¬ 
nate. “Avoid wild or exotic 
clothes. Use accessories to dress 
up a basic look.” 
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Cook wins first 
in art contest 



Winners in the Peoples National Bank 
drawing contest display a preliminary sketch. 
From left are second place winner Kim 
Fitzgerald of Tyler, third place winner Mary 
Rich of Tyler and first place winner Ruth Marie 


In perspective 

Cook of Whitehouse. The bank kept winning 


drawings by Charles Cavanaugh’s drawing 
class for display and advertising. [Staff photo 
by Bruce Jones] 


New woodwind, brass classes 
now required for music majors 


Three students in the Drawing I 
class taught by Charles Cava¬ 
naugh, chairman of the art de¬ 
partment, have won cash for 
drawing the Peoples National 
Bank Building in downtown 
Tyler. 

Freshman Ruth Marie Cook of 
Whitehouse won the S15 first 
prize, freshman Kim Fitzgerald of 
Tyler won the $10 second prize 
and freshman Mary Rich of Tyler 
won $5 for third prize. 

The 25-member class spent two 
days on the project of drawing the 
bank in three-point perspective. 

“Perspective is the apparent 
slant of rectangular objects as 
they recede into the distance,’’ 
Cavanaugh explained. 

In the study of perspective the 
class starts with one-point, then 
two-points. Both can be done by 
drawing a short building. Three- 
point perspective is added by the 
height of a tall building such as 
the bank offers. 

The students rough in the 
drawing with pencil first. This 
allows them to erase and make 
corrections. 

A felt tip pen is then used to 
accent for better contrast against 
the white paper. Felt tip pens are 
used for field trips because they 


are easier to carry. Pen and ink 
are used in class. 

“In spite of extremely windy 
conditions they were able to draw 
well,” Cavanaugh said. “They 
fought the wind.” 

The bank has awarded prizes 
for a number of years. Vice 
President Frank Sewell and his 
secretary Sally Sprague of the 
bank selected the prize-winning 
drawing and awarded the prizes 
to the students in the bank 
conference room. The students 
were also given a brief history of 
the bank building. 

Sprague described all of the 
drawings as “excellent. It was 
difficult to select three from so 
many good ones.” 

Cavanaugh’s class will take 
other field trips during the 
course. They will visit Caldwell 
Zoo to make quick sketches of 
animals. 

To draw an old building and 
trees, they will go to an old barn 
on Loop 323. On campus they will 
draw various types of trees. 

These students are learning to 
draw by first-hand experience. 
Drawing I covers everything ex¬ 
cept the human figure. “Drawing 
is a skill which can be taught,’’ 
Cavanaugh said. 


New woodwind and brass en¬ 
semble classes have been design¬ 
ed for students majoring in music 
education. The classes are re¬ 
quired for music education ma¬ 
jors. 


may be added later on. 

The woodwind class meets at 2 
p.m. Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. 

This is Best’s sixth year at TJC. 
She received her B.A. and M.A. 


at Stephen F. Austin State Uni¬ 
versity. She is a member of the 
East Texas Symphony and the 
Opera Orchestra. 

Best is sponsor of the Tau Beta 
Sigma, Apache Band sorority. 


Payless Shoes 

We at Payless invite all TJC students to come in. 

Shop and compare prices and quality of our merchandise. 

1121E. 5th OPEN 9 a.m. -9 p.m. 


Acme Map Company 

BLUE PRINTS ^ FILM WORK 

DIRECT PRINTS ([ r\ OWNERSHIP MAPS 
QUICK COPIES <^>1 P TOPOGRAPHY MAPS 

"REPRODUCTION OUR SPECIALTY” 


The purpose of the classes is 
to teach students to play instru¬ 
ments other than the ones they 
normally play,’’ said Gladys Best, 
instructor of music. 

The students are not interested 
in becoming experts on the 
different instruments but merely 
learning fingerings and how to 
get a good sound out of the 
instrument by practicing simple 
melodies. 

Best teaches the woodwind 
class which meets in the fall. The 
brass class will meet in spring 
semesters and will be taught by 
Jack Smith, Apache Band direc¬ 
tor. 

A student does not have to be 
in the Apache Band to be in the 
classes but must have one year of 
music theory as a prerequisite. 

This type of class has always 
been offered at senior colleges 
but having it here will help 
students “catch up on courses 
when transferring to a senior 
college,’’ said Best. 

A strings and percussion class 


MR. PIBB 


IT 

GOES 


DOWN 


GOOD 



TRY MR. PIBB. 
IT'S NOT A COLA 
AND IT'S NOT 
A ROOT BEER. 


Biology offers 2 new courses 


r>l_E.R COCA COLA BOTTLING COMPANV 


Biology no longer has to be 
“just’’ another science course. 

With the introduction of two 
new courses, Biology 114C and 
124C, George Stiles, chairman of 
the biology department, hopes 
that biology will become a more 
enjoyable and interesting course 
to students. 

In Biology 114C the first half of 
the semester will be the study of 
botany, starting from the simplist 
form and moving up to the more 
complex. 

During the second half of the 
semester, invertebrate zoology 
will be covered. 

Biology 124C will deal strictly 
with vertebrate zoology using 
man as the main example. 

Both courses have a three-hour 
lab designed to help students 
better understand what they have 
discussed in class. 

The course is to give students a 
general overall view of what 
biology really is and how it relates 
to man. 

“The course helps to show 
students their association to the 


world and life around them,’’ said 
biology instructor Dennis May- 
field. 

Because biology majors require 
a more indepth study of the 
course than non-majors do, two 
classes are set aside strictly for 
biology majors. These two classes 
will be more detailed and place 
more emphasis on chemical and 
molecular biology than the non¬ 
major classes do. 

“For the general student the 
new courses are not necessarily 
easier, but they are more inter¬ 
esting,’’ said Stiles, “For the 
major they will be more demand¬ 
ing.’’ 

A student will receive three 
semester hours credit for each 
course and one-hour credit for 
each lab. 

More and more larger univer¬ 
sities are adopting this type of 
course and therefore a student 
will have no problem in transfer¬ 
ring his semester hours, Stiles 
said. 

The older courses are still 
offered to students who prefer 
them. 


The Money Saver! 

— — —ONLY WITH THIS COUPON — 

ONE CHILI CHEESE. REGULAR 
FRIES, MEDIUM SOFT DRINK, 

0NLY 
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A combination special: 

Our special chili recipe and a slice 

of American cheese. A regular JHMf # # 
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Speech, drama class tries 
new team-teaching method 


The speech and drama depart¬ 
ment is experimenting with team 
teaching in Introduction to 
Theater 213A. 

The course is divided into three 
parts—introduction to theater 
and two history courses. The 
introduction to theater covers 
what's happening in theater to¬ 
day. The history courses cover 
drama from Greeks to the Ren¬ 
aissance and from Renaissance to 
modern. 

Team-teaching is easier and 
much more interesting than the 
usual one instructor to a course, 
says instructor Jacque Shackel¬ 
ford. 

Each instructor will take his 
specialty and work with it. 

Instructors teaching the class 
are Clarence Strickland working 
with the technical end of theater, 
David Crawford taking lighting, 
Lawrence Birdsong with music, 
Shackelford with costumes, Steve 
Westhafer on publicity and thea¬ 
ter management and Dr. Jean 
Browne on the playwright’s part 
of theater. 

The class may even have a 
special time set aside for dance 
taught by Audrey Woods. As 
Brown said, “We have so many 
really good experts here in these 


various fields, why not use their 
expertise and put them in?’’ 

The student is to have a more 
interesting time in class. Teach¬ 
ers are more interested in their 
speciality, says Shackelford. “It’s 
like bringing in outside experts to 
teach their fields.’’ 

The students are getting all this 
expertise because teachers are 
willing to work harder because 
sometimes they have to prepare 
two to three weeks of lectures at a 
time, says Brown. 

Not all the students in the class 
are drama majors. Fourteen stu¬ 
dents are on the roll, but never 
less than 18 in the class, says 
Brown. 

Students enjoying class be¬ 
cause there is always something 
going on, Shackelford said, “We 
even get them from the hall. 
Students will walk by and all of & 
sudden you’ll look around and 
they’ll be sitting in the class.’’ 

If the introduction to theater is 
a success, other classes in the 
speech department may have the 
opportunity to go to team-teach¬ 
ing. 

Westhafer who will also be 
working with the class, said, 
“Team-teaching approach is one 
of the latest in the education 
movement in higher education.’’ 


Sixteen-year-old prefers 
police work to senior prom 


By Sharon Crabtree 

Most students at the age of 16 
are still struggling with 10th 
grade math and desperately hop¬ 
ing they’ll get their teeth braces 
off before the sophomore prom. 

But at 16 Deliane Dole is a 
freshman in college majoring in 
law enforcement. 

Dole finished high school two 
years early by starting first grade 
at the age of five and in later 
years attending school during 
summer to earn credits. 

Dole chose Tyler Junior College 
because she believed she was not 
ready for an over-crowded senior 
college and “TJC has a good 
background in the law enforce¬ 
ment field.’’ 

“I chose law enforcement to 
help people who were going 
wrong,’’ Dole said. “I would like 
to go specifically into juvenile 
probation work because some 
kids I grew up with went bad and 
I would like to help others.’’ 

The Dallas freshman does not 
believe that because of her age 
she will miss any high points of 
college life. 

“I have always been around 
older people. My sister is 6 years 
older and I was with her and her 


friends.’’ The age barrier is no 
problem, but at times she thinks 
she may be overlooked by the 
opposite sex because of her 
youth. 

Even though Dole will be only 
18 when she graduates from law 


enforcement, she hopes to work 
as a cadet at the Tyler Police 
Department. She will then go to 
Sam Houston State University to 
finish her probation study and 
hopes to find a job in the Dallas 
area. 


Son of world evangelist is 
active religious traveler 


By Jon Russell Galbreath 

Long Island, Paraguay and a 
ranch in Lindale are three places 
sophomore Gary Wilkerson’s 
name has taken him. He is the 
son of David Wilkerson, director 
of World Challenge and author of 
“The Cross and the Switch¬ 
blade.’’ 

Born in Phillipsburg, Penn, he 
grew up in Long Island. His 
father commuted to the Teen 
Challenge Center in the Bronx. 

The center was in the slums 
and one of Gary’s most vivid 
recollections is how clean the area 
around the center was compared 
to the surrounding area. 

Last summer Gary went to 
Paraguay for a week and a half to 


Herbs spice up Vaughn Conservatory garden 


By Evelyn Sweeney 

Parsley, sage, rosemary and 
thyme. Sounds like something 
from a Simon and Garfunkel 
record. 

Actually, these are just four of 
the 75 different species of plants 
in the herb garden at the Bonna 
Bess Vaughn Conservatory. 

The herb garden is part of the 
permanent display gardens at the 
conservatory. It was undertaken 
as a joint project by students and 
faculty last March, said resident 
botanist Tom Simmons. “It is the 
only such garden to my know¬ 
ledge between Dallas and 
Shreveport.’’ 

The garden is “to educate 
people that herbs are plants and 
they do grow,’’ commented Sim¬ 
mons. Most people think of herbs 
as something bought in a can 
from the grocery store. 

The garden is also a learning 
tool for horticulture students and 
a trial garden for determining 
which herbs grow well in East 
Texas. 

The conservatory is open to the 
public from 8-4 p.m. Monday 
through Friday, and the gardens 
are open during the daylight 
hours for those who wish to visit. 
A non-credit course in herbology 
is available through the Continu¬ 
ing Education program. 

The garden is ideally located 
between the Conservatory and 
the adjacent lecture rooms where 
it is protected from wind and rain 
and is shaded from the afternoon 
sun. 

The 18 ft. by 25 ft. garden 
includes five six-inch raised beds 
and is carpeted with pine needles. 
“We have 75 different species of 
plants in the garden, many of 
which are edible,” said Simmons. 

Also included in the garden are 
a few table vegetables and “filler 
plants.” 

Many of the herbs are used 
frequently as spices and season¬ 
ings for food. Among these are 
basil, garlic, comfrey and mint. 


Others are chives, oregano, mar¬ 
joram and lemon verbena. 

Besides being beautiful, many 
of the flowers are edible. Calend¬ 
ula and pelargoniums - or geran¬ 
iums — of the scented variety are 
among these. “The nasturtium, 
both the leaves and the flower, 
are quite good in salads. They 
have a taste similar to horserad¬ 
ish,” he said. 

The garden includes a few 
vegetables such as tomatoes, 
peppers and Jerusalum artichok¬ 
es. “The artichoke has an edible 
tuber and is kin to the sun¬ 
flower,” said Simmons. 

Native wild plants such as 
salvia and Carolina jasmine are 
part of the garden. Asters and 
lantanas add a touch of color and 
beauty. 


An edible wild plant, poke, is 
also included. Poke has a flavor 
similar to spinach, but can cause 
stomach upset in many people. 
“This is due to a high concentra¬ 
tion of chlorophyll,” Simmons 
said. 

“Poke should be boiled for 
about five minutes, the water 
should be changed and boiled 
again,” Simmons explained. 
“The water should be changed 
again and boiled for an additional 
five minutes. If poke is boiled 15 
minutes and the water changed 
three times, most people should 
be able to eat it without any 
upset,” he said. 

Some plants are for beauty 
only. The purple ornamental basil 
and ornamental licorice are two 
such plants. 


Rabbits and mice are attracted 
to the garden as well as people. 

The herb harden requires a 
“good bit of care,” said Sim¬ 
mons. “Most of the plants will die 
in the winter, so we will move 
them inside and propogate new 
plants from them,” he explained. 
The new plants will then be 
planted to replace the old ones. 
“The garden is self-perpetuat¬ 
ing.” 

The horticulture students who 
work on the garden are “dedi¬ 
cated,” Simmons said. Some of 
the students and faculty worked 
throughout the summer on the 
herb harden “without any grades 
or credits.” 

Although the garden will prob¬ 
ably remain its present size, 
“new plants will be brought in 
from time to time.” 


Mathematics to add new mini computer 


A new Altair mini computer 
will be an instruction tool this 
spring when introduction to com¬ 
puter science is offered through 
the mathematics department. 

Math 123C is primarily design¬ 
ed for students majoring in 
mathematics, science and engi¬ 
neering, instructor Robert Stra¬ 
der explained. 

Strader says he is excited about 
teaching the course because it 
will provide students with an 
interesting situation as they will 
actually use the equipment rather 
than just work from a book. 

Students who go on to a four 
year college will have to have 
knowledge of a “programing 
language,” he said. 

“My hope is to give them 
fluency in a computer language 
and to recognize problems in their 
particular area of study.” 

“Problems students do will be 
based on their mathematical 
background and their major field 
of study,” mathematics depart¬ 
ment chairman Marvin Davis 
said. 

Math 113. college algebra, or 
an ACT score of 25 or greater is 


required as a prerequisite. Ex¬ 
ceptions are sometimes made but 
the student will need special 
consent of the department. 

Students need to take this 
computer science course at TJC 
instead of waiting until they go to 
a senior college, technology engi¬ 
neering instructor Richard Whip¬ 
ple explained. 

“Students in junior and senior 
level classes will be expected to 
use computers to solve engineer¬ 
ing problems and therefore they 
need to learn basic programming 
in the first and second years of 
college, namely at TJC,” Whip¬ 
ple said. 

“After graduation from senior 
college, students will use com¬ 
puters extensively in their engi¬ 
neering work,” he added. 

Computer programing with 
flow charting and coding and 
fundamental concepts of infor¬ 
mation theory constitute the nu¬ 
cleus of the course. 

First hall of the semester will 
utilize basic language and for¬ 
tran language the last halt 

“The name ‘basic’ symbolizes 
the purpose of the language—it is 


a beginner’s language,” said 
Strader. “FORTRAN is an abbre¬ 
viation of formula translator—an 
accepted scientific language.” 

In the second semester another 
type computer, IBM 360, has 
been used, but by spring a new 
IBM 370 will replace the one used 
in the past. 

Cruz speech 
Thursday to be 
15-year reunion 

David Wilkerson, author of 
“The Cross and the Switch¬ 
blade.” will be reunited with two 
real-life characters of his book, 
Nick\ Cm/ and Isreal—known by 
his first name only—for the first 
time in 15 years. 

The reunion will take place at 
the scheduled Nicky Cru/ ap¬ 
pearance at 7:30 p.m. Thursday 
in Wise Auditorium. 

t ru/ and Isreal are ex-gang 
leaders com ci ted to C hristianity 
b\ Wilkerson. 

Admission is tree. 


work with missionary Paul Raven 
Hill. 

The Wilkersons moved four 
years ago to a Lindale ranch, 
Twin Oaks, where they head¬ 
quartered World Challenge. 
World Challenge is an outgrowth 
of Teen Challenge. This site was 
chosen because of its central 
location and its distance from any 
large cities, Gary said. 

World Challenge is involved in 
many Christian ministries includ¬ 
ing running the Twin Oaks ranch, 
the David Wilkerson crusades, 
distribution of books including-14 
written by David Wilkerson, 
tapes and records and a film 
ministry. 

Also located at the ranch is a 
leadership academy where stu¬ 
dents who have spent about one 
year at a Teen Challenge center 
are trained to go out into the 
streets and minister to people 
having problems with drugs, 
alcohol and “life in general”. 
About 50 students at a time 
attend the one year program. 

During the school year Gary 
isn’t active in World Challenge 
other than showing films at loca 1 
churches, but during the summer 
he makes up for it. 

He goes on his father’s cru¬ 
sades which Gary describes as “a 
lot of fun.” 

The crusades consist of a 10 
member team who travels on a 
bus owned by World Challenge. 
Included in the crusade team is 
the gospel band, Dallas Holmes 
and Praise. 

They usually spend one or two 
nights in the crusade town and 
take only two hours to prepare the 
auditorium. 

The crusade begins with an 
introduction by the crusade 
chairman, the band plays for 
about 20 minutes then David 
speaks for about 45 minutes. 

After the sermon the audience 
is invited to talk to counselors 
including Gary. He said he is 
usually pretty apprehensive about 
this part of the service “because I 
don’t know what kind of problems 
I will be facing. But the Lord 
plants a thought in my mind 
helping me say what’s appropri¬ 
ate to the individual’s needs.” 

The brown eyed, brown haired 
psychology major plans to marry 
freshman Kelly Salisbury in May 
and then go to Europe to work 
with Teen Challenge there. 

He is working with Director of 
Student Activities Billy Jack Dog- 
gett on the Nicky Cruz crusade to 
TJC in October. 

He is also involved in forensics 
with his speech minor and plans 
to get involved in intramural 
baseball and basketball. 

The rest of the Wilkerson 
family includes two older sisters, 
Debbie, who is married to the 
dean of students at Twin Oaks; 
and Bonnie, a student at Central 
Bible College in Springfield, Mo. 

Gary is proud to be the son of 
David Wilkerson,. 
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Tennis team looks for season encore 


Haynes finds sidelines 
rougher than gridiron 


By Charles Mitchell 

The Apache tennis team last 
year served, volleyed and lobbed 
their way to a Texas Eastern 
Athletic Converence champion¬ 
ship and Coach Fred Kniffen 
hopes for a repeat performance 
this spring. 

Promising freshmen include 
male player Robert Keeble and 
female player Teresa Cargill. 

Tylerite Keeble was district 
champion in high school, class 
4A. Cargill from Brownfield was 
state runner-up, Class 3A. 

Kniffen could not name his 
most promising sophomore let- 
termen, but he did say, “They are 
all as hard working and as 
dedicated to the sport of tennis as 
you could find anywhere/* 


Other freshmen players are 
Kelly McKee of Dallas, Terri 
Neutze of Uvalde, Julie Johnson 
of Fort Stockton, Gary Peppers 
from Hughes Springs and Gregg 
Harris from Bolivar, Mo. 

Returning lettermen are 
Sharon Scurlocke of Gladewater; 
Kasey Hughes of Newport News, 
Va.; Holly Harris of Fort Davis; 
Lynn Krause from Shreveport, 
La.; Jim Forrester from Hurst; 
John Beckworth from Gladewater 
and David Davis from Abilene. 

The travel team*s standing last 
year was 11 wins to two losses. 
The women’s team placed fifth in 
nationals. The travel team is 
made up of the 12 best tennis 
players, six men and six women. 

Any student with a tennis 
background in high school can try 


out for the tennis program. 

To make the travel team he 
competes against other team 
players in Saturday practices 
twice a month. These practice 
matches determine ranks of play¬ 
ers and it gives them the feel of 
competition, Kniffen said. 

The tennis team receives yearly 
scholarships for the 12 players on 
the travel team. The scholarships 


basically cover tuition, books and 
some living expenses, Kniffen 
said. 

Kniffen said he looks forward 
to the spring semester when 
official tournaments begin be¬ 
cause “I anticipate an outstand¬ 
ing year.’’ 

The tennis team practices from 
2:30 - 5 p.m. Monday-Friday. 


By Tammy Haden 

In addition to agility and pas¬ 
sing skills, sophomore Larry 
Haynes of Liberty needs leader¬ 
ship to play his position well. 

Quarterback Haynes has a tre¬ 
mendous responsibility in de¬ 
termining the outcome of the 
game. And he thinks, “the key to 
winning is to prevent fumbling.’’ 

While the coaches call the 
plays, Haynes must act on re¬ 
sponse. He believes “the quar¬ 
terback is not the hardest position 
but one of the most important.*’ 

The hardest thing about his 
position, the team captain says, 
“is going to the sidelines after 
throwing an interception and 
listening to the coaches yell.’’ 
The easiest part of quarterback¬ 
ing is to “just drop back and 
throw the ball.’’ 

Throwing off one knee, quick- 
ins, curl-outs, are a few of the 
drills Haynes uses to improve his 
skills and agility. 

He agrees that winning and the 
support of the student body go 
hand in hand. “If we win the 
crowd will believe in us and we 
will believe in ourselves,’’ Hay¬ 
nes said. 


He finds time for studying after 
football workouts and during 
extra time allowed by the coach¬ 
es. 

For Haynes this year is opti¬ 
mistic because the team is win¬ 
ning and “people notice it.’’ 

In high school Haynes gathered 
All-District and All-Zone honors. 


Tennis standouts David Davis of Abilene and Kasey Hughes of Newport, Va. 


No. 63 likes to ‘ chatter 9 up team spirit 


By Gregg Burger 

When offensive guard Ricky 
Watson puts on his no. 63 jersey, 


Ricky Watson 


he has two things in mind. First 
he wants to regulate the offensive 
guard position to open holes for 
the ball carrier. And second, he 
wants to keep the rest of the team 
“up when they are down.’’ 

His position as offensive guard 
is not an easy one to play he says, 
because “my opponent is trying 
to stop the ball carrier and I am 
trying to stop him from doing his 
job.’’ 

His other “job’’ is harder. He 
tries to get the Apaches going 
when they are down. He says he, 
“just likes to keep the team alive 
with my chatter and spirit.’’ 

And it has all paid off as the 
team has voted Watson as one of 


McDonald’s® Big Mac 

Special! 


Two for $1.10 

Just bring this coupon (and a 
friend if you like) and you can 
get TWO - Twoallbeefpatties- 
specialsaucelettucecheese* 
picklesonionsona sesame seed 
bun TM for only a $1.10 


McDonald's 


LIMIT ONE OFFER PER PERSON WITH THIS COUPON. 

GOOD ONLY AT: McDonald's In Tyler 

1300 South Beckham and 4140 South Broadway 

OFFER EXPIRES: OCT. 19, 1977 


five team captains. The other four 
are Ruben Fowler, Devin Town¬ 
send, Larry Haynes and Andrew 
Melontree. 

He likes his teammates be¬ 
cause they work together for one 
cuase—to win. 

His teammates now differ from 
those in high school in that they 
are “more mature and have 
better unity, which is a big 
difference. They also get along 
good on and off the field,’’ said 
Watson. 

He is also proud of his offensive 
line, “who are doing just a great 
job for us,’’ said Watson. He is 
especially proud of Ira Albright, 
Adrian Peddy, Kenneth Klimek 
and Richard Carber. 

Watson, who won Dallas All- 
City honors his junior year at 
linebacker position, and All-City 
honors at center his senior year, 
would rather play linebacker than 
guard. But he “does not mind’’ 
his position, because he is “help¬ 
ing the team.’’ 

He thinks the conference is 
wide open. “In this district any 
team can come up and win a 
game, so I don’t count any team 
easy or hard.’’ 


Watson likes TJC because the 
people are friendly. He is not so 
fond of Tyler because, “there are 
not as many activities here as in 
Dallas.’’ 

Watson’s plans after TJC are to 
go on to a four-year college and 
finish his major in business for a 
career in managing a hotel. 

If he manages a hotel like he 
manages his fellow players, he 
should be a success. 


KTYL 

Mid night Show 

Tyler Theatre 
Oct. 14 

"Jimi Plays Berkley" 
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Tribe is Brenham bound, 

Kilgore rifles win 13-9 


By Robert Durham 

Playing the Blinn Junior Col¬ 
lege Buccaneers in Brenham at 
7:30 p.m. this Thursday, the 
Apaches will try to even their 
season record. 

The Tribe’s loss to Kilgore 
College 13-9 in Rose Stadium 
dropped their talley to two wins 
and three losses. 

The Rangers made a trio of 
scores, all after Apache mistakes. 

A long pass from quarterback 
Larry Haynes to split receiver 
Gerald Carter gave the Rangers a 
fumble recovery and Carter a 
broken ankle. Carter will be out 
the rest of the season with the 
injury. 

The fumble recovery set the 
Rangers in position for a 28-yard 
field goal by Kilgore kicker Mike 
Menefee. 

A blocked Apache punt and a 
good bounce gave the Rangers 
their only touchdown in the 
contest. 

Ranger defensive back Lonnie 
Davis sliced in from the left side 
and blocked punter Curtis Pitt¬ 
man’s kick, then grabbed it up on 
the first hop and sprinted 20 
yards into the end zone. 

The third and final Apache 
error leading to a Kilgore score 
was a pass interception by defen¬ 
sive linebacker Alton Gray who 
ran it back 30 yards to the nine. 

A stiff defensive effort by the 
Apaches forced Kilgore to take a 
field goal. With the referees 
signal, the Rangers led 13-0 going 
into the final period. 

In the final quarter, the Tribe 
moved the ball down to the seven 
yard line and another aerial strike 
to tight end Paul Johns put the 
Apaches within 7. The good extra 
point by Pittman moved the team 


within 6 and gave the Tribe a 
short-lived burst of hope. 

The Apaches got the ball back 
with just over six minutes to play 
and they began moving downfield 
for what looked the winning 
touchdown drive. But then on the 
four the Tribe lost two yards. And 
on the next two downs they failed 
to gain any and then lost another 
10 yards. 

Kilgore took over on downs but 
was unable to move the ball 
forward either. Rather than give 
the Tribe a chance to block a punt 
for a quick TD, the Rangers took a 
safety. 

Coincidence’s galore 

The jersey’s may be a 
different color, but the facts 
about the two men wearing 
them are much the same. 
Apache runningback Jerry 
Kersee sits beside Blinn 
Junior College runningback 
David Watts. The coinci¬ 
dence? Both are freshmen. 
Both have ankle injuries to the 
right leg. Both wear no. 44. 
Both were All-District players 
in high school. Watts will be 
back in action against the 
Apaches this week in Bren¬ 
ham. [Staff photo by Robert 
Durham] 


Kersee promises 'return/ revenge against HCJC 


By David Taylor 
and 

Gregg Burger 

Freshman Jerry Kersee was 
one of Heach Coach Billy Wayne 
Andrew’s major reasons for opti¬ 
mism when he said the Apaches 


Photographer focuses 
on strikes, spares 


By David Taylor 

City bowling champion Bruce 
Jones thinks bowling is a relaxing 
sport more people should try. 

“Bowling is a fun kind of sport 
where you don’t have to be 
physical to excel at it,’’ said the 
TJC freshman. “The main thing 
is concentration,’’ he says, “and 
it’s so easy. More people ought to 
try it.’’ 

Jones says the sport uses no 
special techniques, just concen¬ 
tration. “I just step up there, 
psyche myself up and block out 
everything,’’ he said. “You have 
to do that in almost any sport,’’ 
said the Apache basketball man¬ 
ager. 

This summer Jones won the 
Tyler City Bowling Tournament at 
Green Acres Bowling Lanes. The 
win was his fourth consecutive 
victory in that tournament in the 
last four years. 

Jones also placed in the top 20 
of 350 entrants in the Texas State 
Bowling Tournament in Dallas, 
sponsored by the Texas Youth 
Bowlers Association. 

Jones was “pleased” with his 
play in the state tournament 
although he did not win. He says 
the competition was extremely 
tough and that finishing as high 
as he did was an accomplishment. 

“You don’t know how tough it 
really is until you’ve been there,” 


said Jones. “I bowled some of the 
best games of my life and still 
finished pretty far back. I think all 
in all, I did well,’’ he said. 

Jones says he has been bowling 
for five years and manages to visit 
the lanes three or four times a 
week. He said his average is 
somewhere around 190 per game. 

“I try to play as much as I can 
after school and on weekends, but 
with basketball workouts starting, 
I just don’t have time,” he said. 

The photography major spends 
much of his time searching for 
photographic subjects, though 
photographing sports is his main 
hobby. Jones is also a photogra¬ 
pher for the Apache Yearbook. 

Jones said that with all his out¬ 
side interests, he finds it difficult 
to spend as much time as he 
should on other subjects such as 
English and math 


LIBERTY RECOVERY 
AND WRECKER SERVICE 

Dale D„ Warnasch 
24-hour answering 
593-7230 


should have a good chance to win 
the Texas Eastern Conference 
title this season. 

Andrew’s hopes sank a little 
after his team’s 10-8 loss to 
Henderson County in the season 
opener. Not only did the Apaches 
lose the game, they saw the 
talented Kersee carried off the 
field for the year. 

Kersee, a 5-7, 210-pound All- 
American running back at Dallas 
South Oak Cliff High School, had 
rushed for 103 yards on 15 carries 
before being taken from the game 
in the third quarter. 

The preliminary diagnosis was 
a broken ankle, but the injury 
turned out to be worse. Kersee 
underwent surgery at Baylor 
Medical Center in Dallas the 
following week for severe liga¬ 
ment damage. 

“I couldn’t believe it at first, 
the recuperating athlete said of 
his injury. “1 was really upset 
because I was trying to break in 
with a new team and it happened 
before I had a chance to prove 
myself. I had never been serious¬ 
ly injured playing football before 
then.” 

Needless to say, Andrews was 
not too happy about losing 
Kersee. “Jerry was an excep¬ 
tionally good running back,” said 
the grid boss. “In my opinion, 
he’s the best in the conference, 
bar none.” 

Kersee’s accident was one of 
those misfortunes that threaten 
every football player. He de¬ 
scribed how his injury occurred. 

“I remember I was running off 
tackle and there was no hole. I cut 
to the outside and someone 
floored me. I hit the ground and 
fell on my ankle wrong. It felt like 
I twisted it off. And man, did it 
hurt. I tried my best to walk, but 
there was no way. I knew it was 
serious.” 

He w'asn’t certain his ankle was 
broken until the next morning 
when one of his roommates said 
. he talked in his sleep. Ricky 


Watson complained that he “hol¬ 
lered and yelled all night,” 
Kersee said. 

Despite the injury, he likes 
playing fullback as his record 
shows. In addition to All-Amer¬ 
ican Honors, he was All-District 
and All-Leading Rusher his senior 
year, gaining more than 1,200 
yards to lead Oak Cliff to a district 
championship. 

He says the hardest part of 
playing his position is when the 
opposition concentrates on stop¬ 
ping him. “When I keep getting 
the ball, naturally I am going to 
be keyed on.” 

His favorite aspect is “running 
and getting yardage when I really 
try. When I run and get yardage, 
I feel satisfied,” Kersee said. 

Ironically, Kersee’s two best 
blockers in high school who 
helped him earn All-American 
honors are here also on the 
Apache squad. They are Ira 
Albright and Byrum Flowers. 


“Having a good line in front of 
you is the main ingredient in a 
successful running back and I 
can’t say enough about Ira and 
Byrum,” said Kersee. 

Kersee would like to be like 
professional running backs Tony 
Dorsett and O.J. Simpson, but 
wants to develop his own style of 
running. 

But for now, Kersee can only 
wait and hope for another crack at 
playing football for the Tribe next 
season. 

“It’s going to take a lot of hard 
work to get back into the lineup,” 
he said. “I guess I’ll just have to 
show them what Jerry Kersee is 
made of next year.” 

Besides playing again next 
season, Kersee’s main goal is to 
get revenge against the team that 
crippled him. 

“If it’s the last thing, I want to 
beat Henderson County,” Kersee 
said. 

“I’ll be back,” he promised. 
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Duchess in festival 


Young rose grower blossoms for family, friends 


By Diana Howes 

The product of three genera¬ 
tions of rose growers, sophomore 
Brenda Jane Jones is following in 
her mother's footsteps. She will 
represent Tyler's rose growers as 
duchess in the Oct. 13-16 Texas 
Rose Festival. 

Her mother was duchess of the 
rose growers in 1954. The dark 
haired Tylerite says she is proud 
to represent her family and those 
who own rose nurseries and 
provide roses for the ceremonies. 

Jones’ college sophomore 
standing and family associations 
in the rose business qualified her 
for the position. 



Duchess of the rose growers 
Brenda Jane Jones 

Being the rose growers’ duch¬ 
ess “was always in the back of my 
mind. You just never know, it 


depends on your bloodline and 
who can back you.’’ Business 
men in the rose business wrote 
letters of recommendation to 
support her, she said. 

As duchess of the rose growers, 
Jones is in the court of Rose 
Queen Amy Lawrence. 

The court consists of 16 ladies- 
in-waiting all from Tyler and 30 
duchesses from other areas. 

As the only duchess from Tyler 
she acts as queen over the 
duchesses. She is the 47th person 
in the coronation and the only 
woman other than the queen who 
has the stage and a float in the 
parade to herself. 

Activities during the week of 
the festival Jones looks forward to 
include the Oct. 13-14 queen’s 
coronation, the president’s re¬ 
ception at Burgandy Woods fol¬ 
lowing the Thursday coronation, 
the queen’s tea Friday and the 
ball Friday night. TJC exe Dennis 
Clem will be her escort. 

Jones explained the 16 ladies- 
in-waiting will represent the four 
seasons. Their formal coronation 
gowns colors are red, pink, yellow 
and apricot, all fashioned in 
light-weight fabric. 

Duchesses will represent 
“things that go with the sea¬ 
sons.’’ 

Each ball gown is an original 
from New York chosen especially . 
for its wearer. 

Jones was fitted in February for 
her gown, designed and made by 
Roberta Reuter of Tyler. Its collar 
of rhinestones accents white chif¬ 
fon flowing into shocking pink. 

It is adorned with roses which 
get larger with the length of the 
gown. 


Jones has prepared for the 
festival since Christmas when she 
was notified of her position. 
Immediately after the festival 
royalty was notified by the presi¬ 
dent of the festival, Will Mann 
Richardson, they were received 
by Gertrude Windsor, one of 
Tyler’s first queens. 

This reception was Jones’ first 
introduction to everyone chosen 
to be in the festival. 

Then in May Rose Sunday 
Services officially opened the '77 
rose season. Since the rose queen 
could not attend, Jones presided 
at the ceremonies. 


July and August were busy for 
Jones. During this six week 
period, A1 Gilliam, dance director 
for Apache Belle, taught the 
royalty protocol for the corona¬ 
tion. 

They practiced bowing as well 
as gracefully walking up and 
down stairs Tuesdays and Thurs¬ 
days. 

On Wednesdays when the out- 
of-town women came to rehearse 
the ladies-in-waiting honored 
them with luncheons and parties. 

Jones thinks the experience of 
the rose festival has made it 
easier for her to talk to all kinds of' 


people. 

She has met important people 
and has made many friends from 
out-of-town. One of these is 
Sharon Hunt, granddaughter of 
H.L. Hunt. Jones added that 
Hunt’s daughter, the third queen, 
was instrumental in getting the 
activities of the festival going. 

Jones said that being the rose 
grower’s duchess makes her feel 
more a part of Tyler because the 
Rose Festival is Tyler’s biggest 
social event. And her position as 
rose grower’s duchess should also 
help her feel even more a part of 
her family. 


Gas adventure caps club trip 


A lost gas cap helped a field 
trip taken by Las Mascaras 
speech and drama club turn into 
“one of the best times we have 
ever had,’’ said Dr. Jean Browne, 
chairman of department of speech 
and drama. 

One Sunday 20 speech and 
drama students, Browne and 
instructor Jacquelyn Shackelford 
went to the Kimble Museum in 
Fort Worth to see a Japanese 
drama known as a “no-drama’’. 
Browne described it as an all¬ 
male Japanese drama where the 
actors wear masks. 

On their return trip about 14 
miles from Loop 323 cut off on 
Hwy. 110, driver Mike Conner, 
Las Mascaros president, stopped 
for gas. He found after raising the 
gas flap that someone had stolen 
the gas cap. 

The service station attendant 
gave them another gas cap that 
was a bit too large and they 


purchased enough gas to get 
them to Tyler. 

While driving within seven 
miles of Tyler’s city limits, the 
bus started to hesitate and finally 
made a complete stop on top of a 
slope. 

Conners later found the gas cap 
had fallen off and the bus was out 
of gas. 

Stranded, he turned on the 
reflectors in hope someone would 
stop. 

While they waited the group 
entertained themselves with 
“conversations and sing-a-longs.’’ 

“We never had so much fun in 
our lives,’’ said Browne. “There 
was a sense of togetherness.’’ 

The only person afraid was 
Shackelford’s son. “My 8 year old 
son was the only one to come 
close to being the least bit 
frightened. Everyone was too 
busy singing and talking.’’ 


Choir, Band, Belles to contribute talents to festival 


Three TJC groups—the Con¬ 
cert Choir, Apache Band and 
Apache Belles—will add color 
this weekend to the Texas Rose 
Festival. 

J.W. Johnson, director of TJC 
Concert Choir; Jack Smith, 
Apache Band Director; and Anna 
Carpenter, director of Apache 
Belles, all say their organizations 
are looking forward to performing 
in the festival. 

The Concert Choir will musi¬ 
cally entertain the audience of the 
Queen’s Coronation. The Band 
and Belles will march in the 
parade, performing along the 
route, as well as in Rose Stadium. 

The 40 voice TJC Concert Choir 


will perform for the ninth year in 
the Queen’s Coronation Thursday 
and Friday nights at Caldwell 
Auditorium. 

The choir’s selection of songs 
reflects the coronation’s theme of 
“Seasons of the Year.’’ They will 
sing special arrangements of 
“September Song’’ by Lew Gillis 
for autumn and “Evergreen’’ by 
Rick Hooten for spring. 

Choir members will wear spe¬ 
cial costumes. Women will wear 
formal white dresses with green 
vests for “Evergreen.” Men will 
wear tuxedoes. Shelley Batt, as¬ 
sistant director of the choir, 
assists with costumes and Tyler 
dance instructor Candy Crocker 


Jordan, a former choir member, 
is choreographer. 

Johnson will be music director 
of the orchestra for the fifth year. 
Smith and Franklin Kimlicko, 
director of music, will perform in 
it. 

“The festival experience is 
good for the choir because so 
many people from different areas 
come to know TJC organiza¬ 
tions,’’Johnson said. He also 
noted the choir “has replaced 
professionals.” 

The Apache Band along with 
the Apache Belles will set the 
pace of Saturday’s parade. The 
137-member band and 92 Apache 
Belles will not only entertain the 
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viewers along the streets, but will 
also perform for an audience in 
Rose Stadium. 

Along the parade route, the 
band will play “Swing March” as 
the Belles perform a routine. In 
the stadium, the two groups will 
do a Dixieland medley. 

“It is a tradition for the Apache 
Belles to lead in the Rose Parade 
and represent TJC. It is an honor 
to represent Tyler in the Rose 
Parade,” Carpenter said. The 
Apache Belles will wear their 
traditional uniform. This includes 
a gold satin blouse and white 
cuffs, skirt and boots. 

Smith is pleased with the band. 
He said it is a “good band” and 
they “work hard.” They began 
rehearsals June 21. 

Smith said their “primary loy¬ 
alty is to TJC, Tyler and the Rose 
Festival. The Band and Belles set 
the trend on campus. We are in 
show business.” 

Other bands marching in the 
parade will be judged. Junior and 
senior high school bands will be 
judged on musicianship, stride, 
carriage and personal appearance 
according to school classification. 
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After a while a motorist and his 
family stopped and offered to go 
into Tyler to get some gas for the 
group. 

But before they returned with 
the gas, blue lights appeared on 
the dark highway. They turned 
out to be a highway patrol car 
with two patrolmen. 

The highway patrolmen agreed 
to take two students with them, 
one to get gas for the bus and one 
to make telephone calls to parents 
of the students. 

Then about 40 minutes later the 
family returned to report they 
could not get any fuel. So they 
siphoned gas from their truck to 
the bus to get the TJC group on 
their way home. 

When the bus reached Tyler it 
went to an all-night gas station. 
As they drove into the station, a 
car quickly pulled in front of 
them. 

Out of the car rushed one of the 
students who went with the 
highway patrolmen to bring back 
gas. 

With gas can in hand he just 
happened to glance at the bus of 
18 tired students and tired in¬ 
structors. With frozen expression 
he stood immobilized and then 
simply dropped the can. 
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